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“Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted," 


UNDER TRE AUSPICES OF VICTORIA GRATIA. 


Commerce and its End. 


We have already made the statement in a previous paper 
on Political Economy, that ‘money is the guard or criterion 
of commercial interchange and uses of life.". We have also 
briefly differentiated true and false money. As the natural 


love to God and love to the neighbor. Without these two 
phases of the operation of love, the concept of the common- 
wealth is a mere chimera. 

What is the true relation of the commercial to the 
gestative function? Ifa knowledge of the law of order can 
be acquired in one domain of life, this serves as a basis for 
the true order in every analogous sphere of activity. The 
sequitur of commerce is gestation, culminating in production; 
the end being the use for which such production is instituted. 

True commerce has but one end, and always sustains the 
same orderly relation. Commerce plants the seed, gestation 
propagates, and the soil must be the only basis and medium 


| of obtaining the end. Commerce, then, in this view has 


such direct relation to the soil, that any irregularity or misuse 


| of the commercial function must so derange the functions of 


agriculture as to threaten the stability of any government 


| violating the relation. 


For the sake of perspieuity, we will divide commerce— 
as.pertaining to the outer domain of being—into home or 


| domestic, and foreign or international. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Genuine, true, or legitimate commerce can have but one 
end,—the supply of economie demand for the uses of life. 


| The uses of life involve equitable distribution, in the use of 


outgrowth and sequitur of the true monetary conception, we | 


now take up the commercial question, with the view of dem- | 


onstrating not only its relation to money, but its relation | 


also to agriculture and the end for which agriculture is plied. | 


Agriculture is the concomitant and mediate sequence of 
commerce in every domain of activity. This cannot be 
understood except upon the basis of the great law of analogy, 


the only guard of the rational process, a priori and a posteriori. | 


'The premise from whieh we draw all our conclusions, as 
bearing upon the great questions of the age, is the inherent 


one of the common wealth. The destruction of false money, | 


and the possibility of adjusted commercial enterprise and 
aetivity,— as predicated upon such destruction,—can obtain 


only in the inauguration of that organie unity involved in | 


the comfortable and the ornamental. The commercial idea 
must have, in observation, the character and quantity of 
supply, and also wisdom enough to provide for such demand, 
that there be no waste of economy in the relation of com- 
mercial activity to the end it has in view. 

The commerce of a nation governs its agriculture. If 
there be anything defective in the exercise of the commercial 
instinct or energy, its influence reflects directly and falls 
upon the sphere of agriculture. This is true not only of 
domestic commerce, but aggravatingly so of derangement in 


| its foreign or international phase. 


The commonwealth belongs to the people. Its object 
is the equitable adjustment of supply and demand, that the 
happiness of all men may be insured. Ifin the sphere and 
progress of national activity and prosperity there comes a 
time when the interests of one class seem to conflict with the 


| interests of another; when political issues are founded upon 


the supposed wrongs to either party to the issue, the inevita- 
ble conclusion must be that there is something radically 
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now take up the commercial question, with the view of dem- 
onstrating not only its relation to money, but its relation 
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commerce in every domain of activity. This cannot be 
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love to God and ner to the neighbor. Without these two 
phases of the operation of love, the concept of the common- 
wealth is a mere chimera. 

What is the trne relation of the commercial to the 
gestative function? If a knowledge of the law of order can 
be aequired in one domain of life, this serves as a basis for 
the true order in every analogous sphere of activity. The 
sequitur of commerce is gestation, culminating in produetion; 
the end being the use for which such produetion is instituted. 

True commerce has but one end, and always sustains the 
same orderly relation. Commerce plants the seed, gestation 
propagates, and the soil must be the only basis and medium 
of obtaining the end. Commerce, then, in this view has 
such direct relation to the soil, that any irregularity or misuse 
of the commercial function must so derange the functions of 
agriculture as to threaten the stability of any government 
violating the relation. 

For the sake of perspicuity, we will divide commerce— 
as.pertaining to the outer domain of being—into home or 
domestie, and foreign or international. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


Genuine, true, or legitimate commerce can have but one 
end,—the supply of economie demand for the uses of life. 
The uses of life involve equitable distribution, in the use of 
the comfortable and the ornamental. The commercial idea 
must have, in observation, the character and quantity of 
supply, and also wisdom enough to provide for such demand, 
that there be no waste of economy in the relation of com- 
mercial activity to the end it has in view. 

The commerce of a nation governs its agriculture. If 
there be anything defective in the exercise of the commercial 
instinct or energy, its influence reflects directly and falls 
upon the sphere of agriculture. This is true not only of 
domestic commerce, but aggravatingly so of derangement in 
its foreign or international phase. 

The commonwealth belongs to the people. 
is the equitable adjustment of supply and demand, that the 
happiness of all men may be insured. If in the sphere and 
progress of national activity and prosperity t there comes a 
time when the interests of one class seem to conflict with the 
interests of another; when political issues are founded upon 
the supposed wrongs to either party to the issue, the inevita- 
ble conclusion must be that there is something radically 
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defective in the administration of publie affairs. When we 
see so called capital and labor marshaling in deadly issue; 
when we behold contention between what is falsely called 
commerce—in its most vital sphere of enterprise, involving 
the bread and butter question—and that which should be its 
concomitant and coadjutor in its apparent prosperity and 
adversity; when we see these two forces struggling as com- 
petitors, we have grave fears for the stability and perpetuity 
of the system that has not wisdom enough to perceive the 
cause and correct the wrong. 


John Burns’ Very Natural Mistake. 


* Listening to John Burns address an audience of work- 
ingmen, one finds it easy to understand the remarkable 
influence he exerts among the London working classes. He 


has been called the unerowned king of the London populace, | 


and he bears the consciousness of it in his personality. In 
America, he describes himself as “a cosmopolitan and an 
international labor advocate.” In England he is “judge 
advocate general of the poor." He is attractive in appear- 
ance, and is a powerful, magnetic speaker, with a clear res- 


onant voice and an easy'grace of manner. He is not only | 


interested in trades unionism, but also in municipal reform. 
Besides being a member of Parliament, he is a member of 
the London County Couneil, and has been the chief instru- 
ment in getting the eight-hour day established as the legal 
limit in all publie works of London, and in abolishing 
the contract system. He isa practical engineer, and talks 
io workingmen in a language they understand. Naturally, 
Mr. Burns feels that the methods which he has pursued, and 
which have brought him to his present prominence and 
power, are the best possible methods for ameliorating the 


condition of the working classes. And if a mere easing up | 


of the burden resting upon labor—thus really strengthening 
the system which places the burden there—is all that the 
laborers have a right to ask, then Mr. Burns may be correct. 
But the working classes of America are beginning to realize 
that they have the right to demand more than this. When 
Mr. Burns blames the disunited condition of the working 
classes in this country for their deplorable condition, he is 
right; but when he advocates organization on the old 
trades union principles with some slight modifications, he is 
wide of the mark indeed. ; 

For several centuries England has been the greatest 
power in the earth. She has held, the potency which has 
made her arms irresistible—with one marked exception— 


wherever she determined to exercise supremacy. Naturally, | 


Englishmen feel that England must be the dominant factor 


for John Burns to come to America on his present mission 


without feeling that American laborers had all—or almost | 


all—to learn, and that he must teach it;—that they need 
stirring up, and that he must stir them ;—that they need to 
be lifted above the almighty dollar—and that he must do it. 
In his speech, Dec. 19, to a labor meeting in Chicago, after 
telling of what the London County Council has accomplished 
in the way of improvement in the management of publie 
service—conveyance, lighting, ete.—he offered to come over, 
when American workmen had obtained sufficient voice in 
municipal affairs to cause the adoption of the present Lon- 
don methods of conducting city improvements, and give his 
services as an expert in showing how such things can be most 
economically done. Then he said, “If, within a year or two, 
I am called to this side to perform such a service for the 


workers of America, then we [he included his colleague | | 


can look back and feel that our first visit among you was not 
thrown away, that we had stirred you up, and lifted you 
above the almighty dollar"! How is that for London assurance? 


American workers, bad as their condition is, are away in 
advance of English workers, for the industrial problem is | 
nearer a solution in this country than can possibly be the case | 
in Europe. And one can but smile at the idea of a couple of - 
Englishmen coming over here to stir up America—America! | 
today the center of agitation for the world! Neither is itin - 
the power of Englishmen to lift Americans in any domain, — 
The nation which stepped out from under English rule must. 
generate within itself the power of elevating its industrial, 
social, and political conditions. True, England, through - 
her monetary system, has again placed upon America a yoke, - 


| but before that yoke is irremoveably secured, America will 
| awake to a realization of what it means, and, in the recov- 
| ered vigor of her youth, will toss it from her forever, and 


stand revealed the noblest offspring of the ages. E 

But before that time comes, she has a struggle, and a 
bitter one, before her. But she must solve her problem for 
herself. To submit in any degree to officious guidance from 
over the water, means the further complication of that prob- 
lem and the greater straining of nerve and sinew and shedding * 
of heart blood in the solution. E 

Mr. Burns says that he finds conditions in America worse 
generally than in England. Granted. What then? Where 
things are worst, there are they soonest to mend. America’s” 
condition is an acute one, and that is the one hopeful thing - 
about it. An easing off here and there of England's chronic - 
pains may cause her to feel satisfaction for a short time; but- 
America will soon reach the crisis of her fever, and then her - 
convalescence will be astonishingly rapid. In this country 
will readjustment commence, for in this country will chaos. 
reach its limit—and the end of chaos is the beginning of 3 
order.— E. M. Castle. 


Paternalism Needed. 


"Certain foreign countries are making discriminations 
against the United States," says the Chicago Times. More 
aggravating than Germany and the northern countries who 
repudiate our beef and pork, is the little sea girt dependency 
of Spain called Cuba, whose customs authorities, like ill- 
governed children, follow their own sweet and capricious 
wills with regard to port charges. Just at present, they are 
discriminating against our flour in favor of the Canadian 
product. This present year has witnessed their payment of 
three million dollars to us for flour, while our absorption of 
their sugars has aggregated just twenty-one times that 1 
amount. The Times questions the policy which reminds the 
Madridian government that such aggression will meet retali- 


| ation, for “we must have the sugar," and the argument is 
in whatever combination she chooses to be a part of. The 

weight of this convietion is a mighty force behind any Eng- | the sugar—‘“will not come to us directly from the island, — 
lish embassy to another country. It would not be possible | 


that retaliation will relate us to advanced rates, since “it’—_ 


but by those indirections which tradesmen know how to- 
make." ES 
Quitting the ins and outs of the international commer- 
cial schemes, why not set some of our acres now growing 
wheat to the development of sugar-beets? Land which will. 
mature the one will mature the other. In Mississippi, too, - 
and probably in other southern states, are quantities of land - 
which for eighteen dollars per acre ean be purchased and 
put under the plow. Sugar plants cost dearly; but we have- 
mountains of iron, dense forests of timber, and the much- 
to-be-deplored millions of idle hands. We have all that is 
needed to make this industry a blessing excepting govern- | 
mental paternalism, which would take right hold of the 
matter and engineer it to such success as should be an inspira- | 
tion to mankind. Claus Spreckles sent an agent to Germany 
to learn the manner of manufacturing sugar from beets; and ` 


in addition to his mammoth interests in sugar produced from - 


| cane grown in the Hawaiian islands, he has immense factories _ 


at whose doors the farmer of central California markets his | 
o»ts. Were it not potent to the interests of the people that 
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defective in the administration of publie affairs. When we 


see so called capital and labor marshaling in deadly issue; 
when we behold contention between what is falsely called 
commerce—in its most vital sphere of enterprise, involving 
the bread and butter question—and that which should be its 
concomitant and coadjutor in its apparent prosperity and 
adversity; when we see these two forces struggling as com- 
petitors, we have grave fears for the stability and perpetuity 


of the system that has not wisdom enough to perceive the | 


cause and correct the wrong. 
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John Burns’ Very Natural Mistake. 


* Listening to John Burns address an audience of work- 
ingmen, one finds it easy to understand the remarkable 
influence he exerts among the London working classes, He 


has been called the unerowned king of the London populace, | 


and he bears the consciousness of it in his personality. In 
America, he deseribes himself as "a cosmopolitan and an 
international labor advocate." In England he is “judge 
advocate general of the poor." He is attractive in appear- 


ance, and is a powerful, magnetic speaker, with a clear res- | 
He is not only | 


onant voice and an easy grace of manner. 
interested in trades unionism, but also in municipal reform. 
Besides being a member of Parliament, he is a member of 
the London County Council, and has been the chief instru- 
ment in getting the eight-hour day established as the legal 
limit in all publie works of London, and in abolishing 
the contract system. He is a. practical engineer, and talks 
to workingmen in a language they understand. Naturally, 
Mr. Burns feels that the methods which he has pursued, and 
whieh have brought him to his present prominence and 
power, are the best possible methods for ameliorating the 
condition of the working classes. And if a mere easing up 


of the burden resting upon labor—thus really strengthening | 
the system which places the burden there—is all that the | 


laborers have a right to ask, then Mr. Burns may be correct. 
But the working classes of America are beginning to realize 
that they have the right to demand more than this. 
Mr. Burns blames the disunited condition of the working 
classes in this country for their deplorable condition, he is 
right; but when he advocates organization on the old 


trades union principles with some slight modifications, he is | 


wide of the mark indeed. 

For several centuries England has been the greatest 
power in the earth. She has held the potency which has 
made her arms irresistible—with one marked exception— 
wherever she determined to exercise supremacy. Naturally, 


in whatever combination she chooses to be a part of. The 
weight of this conviction is a mighty force behind any Eng- 
lish embassy to another country. It would not be possible 
for Jobn Burns to come to America on his present mission 
without feeling that American laborers had all—or almost 
all—to learn, and that he must teach it;—that they need 
stirring up, and that he most stir them;—that they need to 
be lifted above the almighty dollar—and that he must do it. 
In his speech, Dee, 19, to a labor meeting in Chicago, after 
telling of what the London County Council has accomplished 
in the way of improvement in the management of public 
service—conveyance, lighting, ete.—he offered to come over, 


municipal affairs to cause the adoption of the present Lon- 
don methods of conducting eity improvements, and give his 
services as an expert in showing how such things can be most 
economically done. "Then he said, “If, withina year or two, 
I am called to this side to perform such a service for the 
workers of America, then we [he included his colleague] 
ean look back and feel that our first visit among you was not 
thrown away, that we had stirred you up, aud lifted you 


above the almighty dollar"! How is that for London assurance? | 


American workers, bad as their condition is, are away in 
advance of English workers, for the industrial problem 
| nearer a solution in this country than can possibly be the e 
| in Europe. And one can but smile at the idea of a couple of 
Englishmen coming over here to stir up America— America! 
today the center of agitation for the world! Neither is itin 
the power of Englishmen to lift Americans in any domain, 
The nation which stepped out from under English rule must 
geuerate within itself the power of elevating its industrial, 
social, and political conditions. True, England, through 
her monetary system, has again placed upon America a yoke, 
but before that yoke is irremoveably secured, America 
awake to a realization of what it means, and, in the reee 
ered vigor of her youth, will toss it from her forever, and 
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| stand revealed the noblest offspring of the ages. 


But before that time comes, she has a struggle, and 
bitter one, before her. But she must solve her problem for 
herself. To submit in any degree to officious guidance from 
over the water, means the further complication of that prob- 
lem and the greater straining of nerve and sinew and shedding 
of heart blood in the solution, 

Mr. Barns says that he finds conditions in America worse 
generally than in England. Granted. What then? Where 
things are worst, there are they soonest to mend. America's 
condition is an acute one, and that is the one hopeful thing 
about it. An easing off here and there of England's chronic. 
pains may cause her to feel satisfaction for a short time; but 
America will soon reach the crisis of her fever, and then her 
convalescence will be astonishingly rapid. In this country 
will readjustment commence, for in this country will chaos 
reach its limit—and the end of chaos is the beginning of 
order.— E. M. Castle. 
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"Certain foreign countries are making discrimination 
against the United States," says the Chieago Times. More 


| aggravating than Germany and the northern countries who 
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repudiate our beef and pork, is the little sea girt dependency 
of Spain called Cuba, whose enstoms authorities, like ill- 
governed children, follow their own sweet and capricious 
wills with regard to port charges. Just at present, they are 
| discriminating against our flour in favor of the Canadian 
product. This present year has witnessed their payment of 
three million dollars to us for flour, while our absorption of 
their sugars has aggregated just twenty-one times that 
amount, The Times questions the policy which reminds the 


| Madridian government that such aggression will meet retali- 
Englishmen feel that England must be the dominant factor | 


ation, for "we must have the sugar," and the argument ik 


| that retaliation will relate us to advanced rates, since lid 


the sugar—“will not come to ns directly from the island, 
but by those indirections which tradesmen know how to 
make." 
Quitting the ins and outs of the international commer- 
cial schemes, why not set some of our acres now growing 
wheat to the development of sugar-beets? Land which will 
mature the one will mature the other. In Mississippi, too 
and probably in other southern states, are quantities of land” 


| which for eighteen dollars per acre can be purchased ar 


put under the plow. Sugar plants cost dear! y: but we hai k 


| mountains of iron, dense forests of timber, and the much- 
when American workmeu had obtained sufficient voice in | 


to-be-deplored millions of idle hands. We have all that is 
needed to make this industry a blessing excepting gorern- 
mental paternalism, which would take right hold of th 
matter and engineer it to such success as should be an inspi 
| tion to mankind. Claus Spreckles sent an agent to Germany 
to learn the manner of manufacturing sugar from beets; and 
in addition to his mammoth interests in sugar prodaced from 
cane grown in the Hawaiian islands, he has immense factories 
at whose doors the farmer of central California markets his 
ots. Were it not potent to the interests of the people that 
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| 
the finger of warning our President shakes at the Spaniard | 
point the way to the mastering the intricacies and over- 
coming the obstacles in the path of a production for which | 
we look too much to a churlish race across the water? In 
producing this sixty-three million dollars’ worth of sweets, | 
we could give the poor opportunity to consume a comforting 
quantity of cereal which now begs a buyer at the gate 
Havana.— A. T. Potter. 


John Burns on the Labor Question. 


On the evening of December 17, in the city of Omaha, 
it was our good fortune to listen to an address of England’s 
great labor leader and member of Parliament and of the 
London County Council—John Burns. He began by. quot- 
ing Carlyle’s statement that the greatest evil with which 
modern society was confronted was industrial anarchy, and 
the resulting political disintegration. 

It makes little difference whether a government is mo- 
narchical or democratic, old or young, “industrial anarchy” 
and the resulting evils of social vice and disorder prevail. [n 
this country we do not have England's military aristocracy, -| 
but we have that of the speculator and the monopolist; and 
a choice between them was a choice between the Devil and 
the deep sea. The use of steam, inventions, and improved 
machinery had not brought to labor the benefits promised in | 
'their name, and the boasted benefits of education had effected 
little else than the removal of an occasional workingman 
into the shirking class. In all the great cities of this 
country and Europe, the workingman began to be elevated 
only when he began to organize. 

Anent the question of temperance, the speaker said that, | 


personally, he had never smoked a cigar or tasted a drop of | 
liquor in his life. There was no doubt that the men who 
praetised temperance and thrift had the advantage over 
those who did not; but it was equally true that, often, under 
the competitive system, their very virtue and thrift became, 
by the monopolists, the occasion for still further reducing | 
their wages and degrading them. “Morality was subordinate 
to monopoly.” “Money, monopoly, and machinery com- 
bined to reduce the workingman to a condition which in- 
duced drink even more than drink was said to induce 
poverty. The tenement system was a crying evil and an 
abomination, in a civil community.” He had “seen 
poverty reduced to a meaner and more unsanitary condition 
in New York and Chicago than it ever was in England. 
This was the gauge that indicated either political injustice 
or a lack of industrial opportunity. In England, as in | 
America, it was the special function of trades unionism 
to prevent these evils from growing worse.” 

Labor leaders in England are not subjected to the vitu- 
peration and abuse which are heaped upon them here, and the 
authorities, in dealing with labor questions, freely recognize 
trades unions and seek information from them. We have . 
not the relations of master and man we had fifty years ago. | 
The workingman has been degraded to the condition of a 
mechanical automaton to produce wealth for idle people to | 
enjoy. Now, machines count, not men. These dehuman- 
ized machines have no power to present their claims in the 
labor market, hence the trades unions, which are little else 
than “collective bargaining,” must needs step in and stay 
the universal tendency to reduce all labor to starvation 
wages, and say to organized capitalistic greed, “Thus far and 
no farther.” j 

At the Denver convention, the speaker had the honor to | 
represent over one and one half millions of English work- 
ingmen; and one of the hopeful results would be the har- | 
monizing and solidifying labor’s columns in the new and old 
world. 

Mr. Burns said he would venture to prophesy that, in | 


the future, strikes would be fewer in number but larger, both 
in the area covered by them, and in the number of men in- 
volved, and fiercer, in the bitterness of the strife. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


In the onward march of municipal reform in England, 
over two hundred cities had come to own their own gas and 
water works, and not one of them had ever returned to the 
private monopoly system. As samples of the working of 
municipal ownership, the cities of Liverpool and Glasgow 
were cited. Liverpool has a debt of sixty dollars per capita, 
which was incurred in the municipalization of gas, water, and 
electric light plants, and street railways. Since this ar- 
rangement, the assets of the city derived from them have 
arisen to one hundred and forty dollars per capita, or more 
than double the cost of the whole. The excess was being 
expended in paying better wages, and in lessening the time 
of work, cheapening fares, lights, and gas, and obtaining 
purer water than was furnished by private corporations. In 
Glasgow, a public debt of fifty dollars per capita was con- 
tracted for the same purposes, with the same general results; 
and so disgusted had the people become with the havoc that 
was caused by speculators who induced bank failures, that 
municipal banks had been established, where widows, 
orphans, and the industrious poor could not be robbed as 
they had been under the private banking system. 


The speaker then referred to the reforms wrought by the 


London County Council, of which he is a member. Some 
years ago, London had a publie debt of forty-six dollars per 
capita, which had been incurred for publie improvements, but 
not one dollar of assets derived from the same. It was then 


| decided that the metropolis must do, on a larger scale, what 
| had been done by the lesser municipalities; a beginning 


was made by purchasing one hundred and forty miles of 
street railways. Three shifts were made of the employees, 
giving them eight hours (the number now exacted of all 
laborers in the government employ), instead of the sixteen 
or eighteen required before, by the private monopoly, and a 
uniform fare of two cents was charged. It was now deter- 
mined to establish government pawn-shops (England has 
government savings banks) to save the property of the un- 
fortunate poor from confiscation by the unprincipled private 
operators. In its contest with the private contractor, this 
Council had demonstrated that, by direct employment, the 
city saved from five to thirty per cent in the cost of sewers 
and other public works, paying larger wages for labor, em- 
ploying better material, and working less hours. 

The speaker read Lincoln’s prophecy as to the evils of 
monopoly which he had seen enthroned in the legislation of 
the country, which prophecy was now actual history. To 
save the country from these dreadful conditions, Mr. Burns 
urged American workingmen not to tear up railroads, and 
wreak destruction by dynamite, but to municipalize monop- 
oly after monopoly until they were all in the hands of the 


| people. Organized labor must take a stand in behalf of the 


people, and demand political and social equality through the 
municipalization of the monopolies. In this work of saving 
the country from the hands of a few men who were trying 
to throttle it, they would have the sympathy of every labor 
leader and trades union of the old world. They must hang 
together, or they would hang separately. It was a choice 
whether men or monopolies should rule, and if the American 
workingman would be equal to his opportunities, he would 


| rise to a higher patriotism and self-sacrifice than he did in 
| the war of thirty years ago. He appealed to the trades 


unions of America to be the first to raise the white standard 


| of political purity and social equality, the diminution of 


wealth, and the elevation of the people. 

So far as they go, Mr. Burns' views have the rare excel- 
lence of being entirely logically and eminently practical, but 
they stop far short of the goal set before Koreshans. Mu- 
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the finger of warning our President shakes at the Spaniard | 


point the way to the mastering the intricacies and over- 
coming the obstacles in the path of a production for which 
we look too much to a churlish race across the water? In 
producing this sixty-three million dollars’ worth of sweets, 
we could give the poor opportunity to consume a comforting 
quantity of cereal which now begs a buyer at the gate 
Hayana.—A. T. Potter. 


John Burns on the Labor Question. 


On the evening of December 17, in the city of Omaha, 
it was our good fortune to listen to an address of England’s 
great labor leader and member of Parliament and of the 
London County Council—John Burns. He began by. quot- 
ing Carlyle’s statement that the greatest evil with which 
modern society was confronted was industrial anarchy, and 
the resulting political disintegration. 

It makes little difference whether a government is mo- 
narchical or democratic, old or young, “industrial anarchy” 
and the resulting evils of social vice and disorder prevail. [n 
this country we do not have England's military aristocracy, 


but we have that of the speculator and the monopolist; and | 


a choice between them was a choice between the Devil and 
the deep sea. The use of steam, inventions, and improved 
maehinery had not brought to labor the benefits promised in 
their name, and the boasted benefits of education had effected 


little else than the removal of an occasional workingman | 
In all the great cities of this | 


into the shirking class. 
country and Europe, the workingman began to be elevated 
only when he began to organize. 


personally, he had never smoked a cigar or tasted a drop of 
liquor in his life. There was no doubt that the men who 
practised temperance and thrift had the advantage over 
those who did not; but it was equally true that, often, under 
the competitive system, their very virtue and thrift became, 
by the monopolists, the occasion for still further reducing 
their wages and degrading them. “Morality was subordinate 
to monopoly." “Money, monopoly, and machinery com- 
bined to reduce the workingman to a condition which in- 
duced drink even more than drink was said to induce 
poverty. The tenement system was a crying evil and an 
abomination, in a civil community.” He had “seen 
poverty reduced to a meaner and more unsanitary condition 
in New York and Chicago than it ever was in England. 
This was the gauge that indicated either political injustice 
or a lack of industrial opportunity. In England, as in 
America, it was the special function of trades unionism 
to prevent these evils from growing worse.” 

Labor leaders in England are not subjected to the vitu- 
peration and abuse which are heaped upon them here, and the 
authorities, in dealing with labor questions, freely recognize 
trades unions and seek information from them. 
not the relations of master and man we had fifty years ago. 
The workingman has been degraded to the condition of a 
mechanieal automaton to produce wealth for idle people to 
enjoy. Now, machines count, not men. These dehuman- 
ized machines have no power to present their claims in the 
labor market, hence the trades unions, which are little else 


than "collective bargaining," must needs step in and stay | 


the universal tendency to reduce all labor to starvation 
wages, and say to organized capitalistic greed, “Thus far and 
no farther." 

At the Denver convention, the speaker had the honor to 
represent over one and one half millions of English work- 
ingmen; and one of the hopeful results would be the har- 
monizing and solidifying labor's columns in the new and old 
world. 

Mr. Burns said he would venture to prophesy that, in 


| private monopoly system. 


We have | 


| leader and trades union of the old world. 


| they stop far short of the goal set before Koreshans. 
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the future, strikes would be fewer in number but larger, both 
in the area covered by them, and in the number of men in- 
volved, and fiercer, in the bitterness of the strife. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


In the onward march of municipal reform in England, 
over two hundred cities had come to own their own gas and 
water works, and not one of them had ever returned to the 
As samples of the working of 
munieipal ownership, the cities of Liverpool and Glasgow 
were cited. Liverpool has a debt of sixty dollars per capita, 
which was incurred in the municipalization of gas, water, and 
electric light plants, and street railways. Since this ar- 
rangement, the assets of the city derived from them have 
arisen to one hundred and forty dollars per capita, or more 
than double the cost of the whole. The excess was being 
expended in paying better wages, and in lessening the time 
of work, cheapening fares, lights, and gas, and obtaining 


| purer water than was furnished by private corporations. In 


Glasgow, a public debt of fifty dollars per capita was con- 
tracted for the same purposes, with the same general results; 
and so disgusted had the people become with the havoc that 
was caused by speculators who induced bank failures, that 
municipal banks had been established, where widows, 
orphans, and the industrious poor could not be robbed as 
they had been under the private banking system. 

The speaker then referred to the reforms wrought by the 
London County Council, of which he is a member. Some 
years ago, London had a publie debt of forty-six dollars per 
capita, which had been incurred for public improvements, but 
not one dollar of assets derived from the same. It was then 


| decided that the metropolis must do, on a larger scale, what 
Anent the question of temperance, the speaker said that, | 


had been done by the lesser municipalities; a beginning 


| was made by purchasing one hundred and forty miles of 


street railways. Three shifts were made of the employees, 
giving them eight hours (the number now exacted of all 


| laborers in the government employ), instead of the sixteen 


or eighteen required before, by the private monopoly, and a 
uniform fare of two cents was charged. It was now deter- 
mined to establish government pawn-shops (England has 
government savings banks) to save the property of the un- 
fortunate poor from confiscation by the unprincipled private 
operators. In its contest with the private contractor, this 
Council had demonstrated that, by direct employment, the 
city saved from five to thirty per cent in the cost of sewers 
and other public works, paying larger wages for labor, em- 
ploying better material, and working less hours. 

The speaker read Lincoln's prophecy as to the evils of 
monopoly which he had seen enthroned in the legislation of 
the country, which prophecy was now actual history. To 
save the country from these dreadful conditions, Mr. Burns 
urged American workingmen not to tear up railroads, and 
wreak destruction by dynamite, but to municipalize monop- 
oly after monopoly until they were all in the hands of the 
people. Organized labor must take a stand in behalf of the 
people, and demand political and social equality through the 
municipalization of the monopolies. In this work of saving 
the country from the hands of a few men who were trying 
to throttle it, they would have the sympathy of every labor 
They must hang 
together, or they would hang separately. [t was a choice 
whether men or monopolies should rule, and if the American 
workingman would be equal to his opportunities, he would 
rise to a higher patriotism and self-sacrifice than he did in 
the war of thirty years ago. He appealed to the trades 
unions of America to be the first to raise the white standard 
of political purity and social equality, the diminution of 
wealth, and the elevation of the people. 

So far as they go, Mr. Burns' views have the rare excel- 
lence of being entirely logically and eminently practical, but 
Mu- 
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nicipalizing all employments which directly affect all, is 
clearly the duty of all well-wishers to humanity, as well as 
of labor unions; but we go further and say the municipaliza- 
tion of all employments, that is, the reduction of .society to 
the actual condition of the commonwealth, is the perfection 
and logical conclusion of the same social system, without at- 


dition can ever be perfectly seeured or, if secured, long 
maintained.— O. F. L 


+ 


Does the World Need the Competitive System? 


The nations of the world, so far back as the light of 
history reveals, have carried on their exchange of products 
under the competitive system. Yet we have no authority for 


What humanity did in the ages of which no record is handed 
down to us, we have no present means of knowing. 


more intelligence than the present, which is possible, not- 


withstanding Darwinian reasoning to the contrary, it is prob- | 


able that distribution of the products of human toil was con- 
ducted under a system more wise and peaceable than the com- 
petitive. 

Most people, especially those who are called business 
men, would say, “Why, we could not carry on business 
through any other system!” Of course they could not carry 
on a competitive.business any other way. But the grand 
question is, “DOES THE WORLD NEED COMPETITIVE BUSINESS?” 

When we look into the matter, we find that the primary 
incentive to all busy-ness is the needs of humanity. The 
efforts of industry are twofold; first, to prepare supplies for 
human needs; and second, to distribute these supplies. In 
the accomplishment of these two objects, where is there any 
call for competitive effort? Wherein could not these two 
ends be attained with far less expense of human toil without 
competition than with it? 
duced and distributed under a system of co-operation or 


common interest, could be attained with greater facility, and | 
Any one willing to | 


could be far more equitably distributed. 
work even a few hours a day need not starve or freeze, as 
many now do under the system of competism. 
there would not be any millionaires. 
any way need millionaires? Would not it rather be an in- 
dication of human progress if we had a system that did not 
admit of millionaires, or of great trusts and combines for the 
advancement of private interests? Would not the amount 


of human toil that must be contributed by thousands of peo- | : ) 
| (and the given summary of the provisions certainly makes 


ple to build up the millionaire, be put to much better usein 
improving the conditions of the masses? What is a million- 
aire, anyway, but a shining example of supreme selfishness 
dominating an intellect of brilliant ability to divert the 
earnings of many people into his own pockets? 
has such a creature to be connected with, and control the dis- 
tribution of, the necessaries of life to the world? What 
place does he hold in it at all, except that of an interloper, a 
parasite, a thief? Yet, itis the millionaire and the would- 
be millionaires who most ardently support the competitive 


system, who would fight for it if they saw it in danger of | 


being subverted. They are the ones who most stoutly claim 


that the world could not get on without competism; and as | 
they are either people in authority or supporters of those in | 


authority, the masses look up to them and echo their senti- 
ments. 

This is a country where the people rule; or rather, the 
people are said to rule. That is, they have the right to rule, 


been usurped by those who have robbed them of their earn- 
ings, and who rule in their stead, yet try to delude them 


| the masses does not indicate that they will. 
taining to which it is doubtful if the former incomplete con- | 


| through peaceable methods to their rights. 


If there | 


ever was a golden age, as legend indicates, or an age of | 


The necessaries of life, pro- | 


To be sure, | 
But, does the world in | 


What right | 


into still believing that the people are sovereign. The peo- 
ple could again resume the power that belongs to their now 
empty titles by moving asa unit in their determination that - 
the will of the people shall rule. And they can do this legally 
and peaceably. Will they? Experience of the ways of 
They have not | 
the wise, unselfish leadership, the amalgamation of interest, - 
the steadfast unity of purpose that would bring them - 
They will pur- 
sue their object through strikes, boycotts, and methods such 
as they have already employed, until they reach open revolu- 
tion that may involve, through international sympathy of — 
the working people, many nations. They employ violent 
measures, not so much that they love war, but because they ~ 


| have not the wisdom to see the rational and peaceable 


| method. 
elaiming that the world has never used any other system. | 


Let the people be taught that the system of co-opera- - 
tion is possible—they would not require much teaching to — 
induce them to believe it to be better for the general inter- 
est than competism—and the world would soon know that 
it did not need nor want competism. 

No honest or fair-minded man can claim that the world 
needs competism. No really honest man but is worsted by 
competitive methods. No man or woman who cares for 
the good of humanity would vote to perpetuate it a day 
longer. Just question, to the root of the matter, those - 
who advocate it and see if greed for the rightful earn- 
ings of others is not their main reason for its support? See 
if desire to get ahead of others, instead of desire that all 
should get along by helping each other, is not their ruling 
motive? People who perform no use in the world, that helps 
to supply the needs of humanity, are parasites, no matter 
how industriously they may employ their wits to heapup | 
plunder. The world has about done with the reign of para- 
sites. The system of co-operation has no place for them nor 
for their system of greed and strife. He who would eat | 
must earn his bread.— Alice Fox Miller. 


Income Tax Suit. 
He Who Hides Readily Finds. 


Is the income tax law, now questioned in the courts, 
first cousin to the fortress walls boyhood rears for mimie _ 
battle? This law was formulated in a congress principally — 
composed of lawyers; and now the lawyers without congres- _ 
sional walls are invoked to pass upon its validity. 

If the decision be that the measure is unconstitutional 


such contingent probable), will not the following queries be — 
in order? Did our lawyer law-makers enact this ruse to _ 
lead the unsophisticated to believe their interests are con- 
sidered? to make a false show of desire that the plutoerat 
bear somewhat of the burden of a government which is 
almost solely the sum of the plutocrat’s own conniving? and 
is there any hope for the poor—for those whose desperate - 
needs ery for immediate relief? and will some portion of our 
oppressed dupes still proelaim their faith in the "institutions 
of our country" ?— A. T. Potter. 

Fillings. 


Free trade is the divine law of commerce. Protection - 
of the tyrant and the aristocrat may be enjoyed by the 
laborers of the country; it certainly is enjoyed by the 
men who tyrannize over the laborers and rob them of about 


| three fourths of what they earn; first, by pocketing about — 
granted them through the established form of government. | 


In point of fact they do not rule, because their rights have | employee; second, by compelling them, through “protection,” 


| to pay a high price for articles they had created for a small _ 


two thirds while they put one third into the pocket of the 


price. But such is the deceit of riches! 
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clearly the duty of all well-wishers to humanity, as well as 
of labor unions; but we go further and say the municipaliza- 
tion of all employments, that is, the reduction of society to 
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into still believing that the people are sovereign. The peo- 


| ple could again resume the power that belongs to their now 


the actual condition of the commonwealth, is the perfection | 


and logical conclusion of the same social system, without at- 
taining to which it is doubtful if the former incomplete con- 
dition can ever be perfectly secured or, if secured, long 
maintained.— 0, F. L. 


Does the World Need the Competitive System? 


: , | the working people, many nations. 
The nations of the world, so far back as the light of | 


history reveals, have carried on their exchange of products | 


under the competitive system. 
elaiming that the world has never used any other system. 


Yet we have no authority for | 


empty titles by moving asa unit in their determination that 
the will of the people shall rule. And they can do this legally 
and peaceably. Will they? Experience of the ways of 
the masses does not indicate that they will. They have no 

the wise, unselfish leadership, the amalgamation of interest, 
the steadfast unity of purpose that would bring them 
through peaceable methods to their rights. They will pur- 
sue their object through strikes, boycotts, and methods such 
as they have already employed, until they reach open revolu- 
tion that may involve, through international sympathy of 
They employ violent. 
measures, not so much that they love war, but because they 
have not the wisdom to see the rational and peaceable 


| method. 


What humanity did in the ages of which no record is handed | 


down to us, we have no present means of knowing. If there 
ever was a golden age, as legend indicates, or an age of 
more intelligenee than the present, which is possible, not- 
withstanding Darwinian reasoning to the contrary, it is prob- 


Let the people be taught that the system of co-opera- 
tion is possible—they would not require much teaching to” 
induce them to believe it to be better for the general inter- 
est than competism—and the world would soon kaow that 


| it did not need nor want competism. 


able that distribution of the products of human toil was con- | 


ducted under a system more wise and peaceable than the com- 
petitive. 


Most people, especially those who are called business | longer. 


men, would say, "Why, we could not carry on business 


through any other system!" Of course they could not carry | ings of others is not their main reason for its support? See 


on a competitive business any other way. But the grand 
question is, “DOES THE WORLD NEED COMPETITIVE BUSINESS?" 


When we look into the matter, we find that the primary | motive? People who perform no use in the world, that helps 


incentive to all busy-ness is the needs of humanity. The | 


efforts of industry are twofold; first, to prepare supplies for 
human needs; and second, to distribute these supplies. In 
the accomplishment of these two objects, where is there any 
call for competitive effort? Wherein could not these two 
ends be attained with far less expense of human toil without 
competition than with it? The necessaries of life, pro- 


No honest or fair-minded man can claim that the world 
needs competism. No really honest man but is worsted by 
competitive methods. No man or woman who cares for 
the good of humanity would vote to perpetuate it a day 
Just question, to the root of the matter, those 
who advocate it and see if greed for the rightful earn- 


if desire to get ahead of others, instead of desire that all 
should get along by helping each other, is not their ruling. 


to supply the needs of humanity, are parasites, no matter 


| how industrionsly they may employ their wits to heap up 
| plunder. The world has about done with the reign of para- 


sites. The system of co-operation has no place for them nor 
for their system of greed and strife. He who would eat 


| must earn his bread.— Alice For Miller, 


daced and distributed under a system of co-operation or | 


common interest, could be attained with greater facility, and 
could be far more equitably distributed. Any one willing to 
work even a few hours a day need not starve or freeze, as 
many now do under the system of competism, To be sure, 
there would not be any millionaires. But, does the world in 
any way need millionaires? 
dication of human progress if we had a system that did not 
admit of millionaires, or of great trusts and combines for the 
advancement of private interests? Would not the amount 
of human toil that must be contributed by thousands of peo- 


Would not it rather be an in- | 


ple to build up the millionaire, be put to much better usein | 


improving the conditions of the masses? 
aire, anyway, but a shining example of supreme selfishness 


What is a million- | 


dominating an intellect of brilliant ability to divert the | 


earnings of many people into his own pockets? What right 


has such a ereature to be connected with, and control the dis- | 


tribution of, the necessaries of life to the world? 
place does he hold in it at all, except that of an interloper, a 
parasite, a thief? 


What | 


Yet, itis the millionaire and the would- | 


be millionaires who most ardently support the competitive | 


system, who would fight for it if they saw it in danger of 
being subverted. They are the ones who most stoutly claim 
that the world could not get on without competism; and as 
they are either people in authority or supporters of those in 
authority, the masses look up to them and echo their senti- 
ments. 

This is a country where the people rule; or rather, the 
people are said to rule. That is, they have the right to rule, 
granted them through the established form of government. 
In point of fact they do not rule, because their rights have 
been usurped by those who have robbed them of their earn- 
ings, and who rule in their stead, yet try to delude them 


Income Tax Suit. 


He Who Hides Readily Finds. 


Is the income tax law, now questioned in the courts, 
first cousin to the fortress walls boyhood rears for mimie 
battle? This law was formulated in a congress principally 
composed of lawyers; and now the lawyers without congres- 
sional walls are invoked to pass upon its validity. 

If the detision be that the measure is unconstitutional 
(and the given summary of the provisions certainly makes 
such contingent probable), will not the following queries be 
in order? Did our lawyer law-makers enact this ruse to 
lead the unsophisticated to believe their interests are con- 
sidered? to make a false show of desire that the plutocrat 
bear somewhat of the burden of a government which is 
almost solely the sum of the plutocrat's own conniving? and 
is there any hope for the poor—for those whose desperate 
needs ery for immediate relief? and will some portion of our 
oppressed dupes still proclaim their faith in the “institutions 
of our country" ?— 4. T. Potter. 

Fillings. 


Free trade is the divine law of commerce. 


Protection 


| of the tyrant and the aristocrat may be enjoyed by the 


laborers of the country; it certainly is enjoyed by the 
men who tyrannize over the laborers and rob them of about 
three fourths of what they earn; first, by pocketing about 
two thirds while they put one third into the pocket of the 
employee; second, by compelling them, through “protection,” 
to pay a high price for articles they had created for a small 
price. Bat such is the deceit of riches! 
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A Revival of True Patriotism. 


A unanimous verdict has been rendered, to the effect | 
that patriotism is a sublime passion, and the heroism of the 
soldier who exclaims, “I regret that I have but one life to | 
give for my country!” is applauded down the ages. 

Patriotism has its origin in the word pater, father, 
the equivalent of source of being. The love of the father’s 
land, or inheritance from the father, has its seat in filial 
affection, a quality of love which should insure progress in 
all that is noble, and create a nation of true noblemen, even 
kings by divine right. The Fathers of this nation are highly 
estimated by the historian and the Fourth of July orator, 
but they are so dishonored by the nation, as represented in 
its governmental powers, that its very existence is imperiled 
by the mortification of its inherent corruptions. Disintegra- 
tion is imminent. Unless a revival of true patriotism comes 
quickly, in which the potential elements of our nationality 
are soundly converted to truth and righteousness, Uncle Sam, 
who is no true father at all, but a crabbed, miserly old uncle 
at best, will be a dead man, with only the appearance of life 
which belongs to a galvanized corpse. The true American— 
who should be defined to be one who can see in his fellow 
citizen a brother to be loved as himself—does not wish to be 
the orphaned ward of any uncle, or to be fleeced of his 
patrimony till life is a burden. He wants a father-mother 
as the head of the great and growing family, one who lives 
as a divine providence in the land to see that all the products 
of a well educated, industrious family are equitably distributed. 
A wise head, knowing the truth of the adage that “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” will see to it 
that every infant born in the land is properly trained, 
from babyhood, in the performance of uses. Every child of 
seven, says the wisdom of Koresh, should be self-sustaining, 
under righteous conditions, and find happiness in the fact. 
It is delightful to be appreciated for your genuine value. 
Labor would be so lightened by such universal industry, that 
all would be happy just because of something interesting 


and profitable to do. 
As a nation, we are confronted by two impending horrors 


that, to those who lie awake to consider them, furnish a 


chronic cause of nightmare when they venture to sleep. 
One is the abiding rule of a rapidly growing plutocracy, 
whose octopus trusts and combines are sucking all the 
healthy life-blood of the people; the other is the mob rule | 
of the hordes of illiterate and unprincipled, which poverty | 
and the lack of evidence of divine love in humanity are daily 
producing. True patriots everywhere ought to be like the 
“God of Israel,’ and neither “slumber nor sleep” till the 
question is settled as to what must be done to prevent the 
crushing of this mighty blind Samson (our great good-nat- | 
ured, hopeful middle class) between the two walls of the 
bottomless pit, as they collapse from the weakness of wicked- 
ness. Koreshans, by the way, believe in the bottomless pit— 
one of the historic time-honored names of hades. They en- 
joy the fact that it is a bottomless pit, for if they cannot get 
out by the way they came in, they are sure of one way out, 
—the bottom being out, they can quietly pass through and 
land somewhere, as the property of limitation belongs to 
every actual thing. 

Now a word to the wise. We want to get up a big 
revival of patriotism in this land; a real practical hallelujah 
chorus, way ahead of anything of which Salvation lads and 
lassies ever dreamed. Weare going to have a big camp 
meeting, some day, way down in Florida, and every last 
man, woman, and child in this nation, who is tired of orphan- 
age, and of being wards of plutocratic Republican Uncle Sam, 
or cat’s-paws of that anarchistic Democratic tiger, Tammany, 
will be cordially invited to it and to a place on the Koreshan 


platform of righteousness. Copies of this platform will be 


} 


furnished free to every one hungering and thirsting for a | 


no sex lines, and annihilates the competitive system, root and 
branch. It authorizes a truly paternal and maternal govern- 
ment, and invites unlimited degrees of parental and filial 


| affection. Florida has been selected, because there no fuel 


bills need be considered; the sun and the law of love prom- 


| ise to warm up every one who goes there to stand under the 


one and be subject to the other, as children to a warm- 
hearted father. Then, too, mother earth is lavish there, and, 
to the industrious, will furnish nutriment at the rate of four 
crops ayear. The loving are always industrious; they have 
to do so much to express their kindly feelings. Then there 
are other advantages; water will always be plenty, literally 
and symbolically. Water communication with every nation, 
born and unborn, is a good thing to have in these days of 
the evolution of electricity, and other undiscovered 
potencies soon to send flying the imperial ships of a new 
state, laden with tokens of a father’s love to all nations,—for 


| this nation, young America, has a future fatherhood and 
| motherhood to all the nations of the world, that the old 


folks of historic value never foretold, and a freedom of trade 
to establish that will make the old skeletons of protectionists 
rattle in their graves. 

Florida is young and tender. The fountain of youth 
which Ponce de Leon hunted up, is said to be in her still. 
She has no rocks to blast, no mountains to be removed. 
We can take summer trips and look at these elsewhere, as 
they have removed themselves from Florida for our conven- 
ience. Estero City, the name of the location of our Camp, 
means eating place, which ought to sound good to the hun- 
gry, and if plutocracy squeezes the national stomach with 
another load of bonds, the hungry will not be hard to find. 
Indeed, we expect so many by and by that, to prevent any 
grab games, we intend to establish volunteer military disci- 
pline, for the only kind of protection we believe in is protec- 
tion against monopoly. New comers may expect a generous 
reign of law and order, which must be a feature of the “latter 
rain” the Adventists preach and pray about, There will be 
another novel exhibition at Estero City, which will beat any- 
thing the World’s Fair had to offer as a proof of our national 
greatness. This will be the Central Bureau of that hitherto 
unknown quantity, Equitable Commerce, a very unique thing, 
most worthy of elaborate deseription and careful serutiny; 
enshrined in its center are the words:-—'Value for value." 
The gold god—enshrined in all the bureaus of competism 


| and sectarianism—is noticeably lackimg. The only banks to 


be found are the sand banks; these are for the sea bathers 
whom the waters of scientific truth have cleansed from, all 
the commercial fallacies which have built government 


| vaults and national banks, in which are found the pieces of 


money for which the body of Christ, the body of humanity, 
has been sold. 

The cry of “Come, for all things are now ready,” will 
soon sound in the ears of those who would become the true 
patriots and saviors of this nation. They are invited to turn 
from the love of money to the love of humanity, the country 
of the fathers—thé" coming gods, whose empire America 
must and shall be. The organic unity of a primary nucleus 
must be the starting startling factor of such a restitution. 
Who is ready to be a member of such a unity? The harvest 
is ripe, but the laborersare few. A revival of true patriotism 
is in order.— Bertha S. Boomer. 


Communism is right, or the Christian system is wrong. 
Many are opening their eyes to the fact that true Christianity 
is true communism. 


The secret of economy for the laboring millions resides 
in the aid rendered, by which they shall be enabled to store 
the surplus products of their industry. 


A Revival of True Patriotism. 


A unanimous verdict has been rendered, to the effect 
that patriotism is a sublime passion, and the heroism of the 
soldier who exclaims, “I regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country!" is applauded down the ages. 

Patriotism has its origin in the word pater, father, 
the equivalent of source of being. The love of the father’s 
land, or inheritance from the father, has its seat in filial 
affection, a quality of love which should insure progress in 
all that is noble, and create a nation of true noblemen, even 
kings by divine right. The Fathers of this nation are highly 
estimated by the historian and the Fourth of July orator, 
but they are so dishonored by the nation, as represented in 
its governmental powers, that its very existence is imperiled 
by the mortification of its inherent corruptions. Disintegra- 
tion is imminent. Unless a revival of true patriotism comes 
quickly, in which the potential elements of our nationality 
are soundly converted to truth and righteousness, Uncle Sam, 
who is no true father at all, but a erabbed, miserly old uncle 
at best, will be a dead man, with only the appearance of life 
which belongs to a galvanized corpse. 
who should be defined to be one who ean see in his fellow 
citizen a brother to be loved as himself— does not wish to be 
the orphaned ward of any uncle, or to be fleeced of his 
patrimony till life is a burden. He wants a father-mother 
as the head of the great and growing family, one who lives 


as a divine providence in the land to see that all the produets | 


of a well educated, industrious family are equitably distributed. 
A wise head, knowing the truth of the adage that "Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do," will see to it 
that every infant born in the land is properly trained, 
from babyhood, in the performance of uses, Every child of 


seven, says the wisdom of Koresh, should be self-sustaining, | 


under righteous conditions, and find happiness in the fact. 
It is delightful to be appreciated for your genuine value. 
Labor would be so lightened by such universal industry, that 
all would be happy just because of something interesting 


and profitable to do. 
As a nation, we are confronted by two impending horrors 


that, to those who lie awake to consider them, furnish a 
chronic cause of nightmare when they venture to sleep. 
One is the abiding rule of a rapidly growing plutocracy, 
whose octopus trosts and combines are sucking all the 
healthy life-blood of the people; the other is the mob rule 
of the hordes of illiterate and unprincipled, which poverty 
and the lack of evidence of divine love in humanity are daily 
producing. True patriots everywhere ought to be like the 
“God of Israel,’ and neither “slumber nor sleep” till the 
question is settled as to what must be done to prevent the 
erushing of this mighty blind Samson (our great good-nat- 
ured, hopeful middle class) between the two walls of the 
bottomless pit, as they collapse from the weakness of wicked- 
ness. Koreshans, by the way, believe in the bottomless pit— 
one of the historic time-honored names of hades. They en- 
joy the fact that it is a bottomless pit, for if they cannot get 
out by the way they came in, they are sure of one way out, 


land somewhere, as the property of limitation belongs to 
every actual thing. 

Now a word to the wise. We want to get up a big 
revival of patriotism in this land; a real practical hallelujah 
chorus, way ahead of anything of which Salvation lads and 
lassies ever dreamed. Weare going to have a big camp 
meeting, some day, way down in Florida, and every last 
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platform of that variety. Our platforu has no Em lines, 
no sex lines, and annihilates the competitive system, root and 
branch. lt authorizes a truly paternal and maternal govern- 
ment, and invites unlimited degrees of parental and filial 
affection. Florida has been selected, because there no fuel 
bills need be considered; the sun and the law of love prom- 
ise to warm up every one who goes there to stand under the 
one and be subject to the other, as children to a warm- 
hearted father. "Then, too, mother earth is lavish there, and, 
to the industrious, will furnish nutriment at the rate of four 
crops a year. The loving are always industrious; they have 
to do so much to express their kindly feelings. Then there 
are other advantages; water will always be plenty, literally 
aud symbolieally. Water communieation with every nation, 
born and unborn, is a good thing to have in these days of 
the evolution of electricity, and other undiscovered 
potencies soon to send flying the imperial ships of a new 
state, laden with tokens of a father's love toall nations —for 
this nation, young America, has a future fatherhood and 
motherhood to all the nations of the world, that the old 
folks of historic value never foretold, and a freedom of trade 
to establish that will make the old skeletons of protectionists 
rattle in their graves. 

Florida is young and tender. 'The fountain of youth 
which Ponce de Leon hunted up, issaid to be in her still. 
She has no rocks to blast, no mountains to be removed. 
We can take summer trips and look at these elsewhere, as 
they have removed theuiselves from Florida for our conven- 
ience. Estero City, the name of the location of our Camp, 


| means eating place, which ought tosound good to the hun- 


gry, and if platocracy squeezes the national stomach with 
another load of bonds, the hungry will not be hard to find. 
Indeed, we expect so many by and by that, to prevent any 
grab games, we intend to establish volunteer military disci- 
pline, for the only kind of protection we believe in is protec- 
tion against monopoly. New comers may expect a generous 


| ees of law and order, which must be a feature of the “latter 


| from the love of m 


: : | of the fathers—th 
—the bottom being out, they can quietly pass through and | 


man, woman, and child in this nation, who is tired of orphan- | 


age, and of being wards of plutoeratie Republican Uncle Sam, 
or cat’s-paws of that anarchistic Democratic tiger, Tammany, 
will be cordially invited to it and to a place on the Koreshan 
platforin of righteousness. Copies of this platform will be 
furnished free to every one hungering and thirsting for a 


n" the Adventists preach and pray about, There will be 
inóler novel exhibition at Estero City, which will beat any- 
thing the World's Fair had to offer asa proof of our national 
greatness. This will be the Central Bureau of that hitherto 
unknown quantity, Equitable Commerce, a very unique thing, 
most worthy of elaborate deseription and careful scrutiny; 
enshrined in its center are the words:—"Value for value.” 
The gold god—enshrined in all the bureaus of competism 
and sectarianism—is noticeably lackimg. The only banks to 
be found are the sand banks; these are for the sea bathers 
whom the waters of scientific truth have cleansed from, all 
the commercial fallacies which have built government 
vaults and national banks, in which are found the pieces of 
money for which the body of Christ, the body of humanity, 
has been sold. 

The cry of “Come, for all things are now ready,” will 
soon sound in the ears of those who would become the true 
patriots and saviors of this nation. They are invited to turn 
ey to the love of humanity, the country 
coming gods, whose empire America 
must and shall be. Theorganie unity of a primary nucleus 
must be the starting startling factor of such a restitution. 
Who is ready to be a member of such a unity? The harvest 
is ripe, but the laborers are few. A revival of true patriotism 
is in order.— Bertha S. Boomer. 


Communism is right, or the Christian system is wrong. 
Many are opening their eyes to the fact that true Christianity 
is trae communism. 


The secret of economy for the laboring millions resides 
| in the aid rendered, by which they shall be enabled to store 
the surplus products of their industry. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 
He who does least has the least time to do it in. 


Idleness and mischief always yoke themselves together. 


If the thoughts are vile, the man is vile and will become 
violent. 


Cuss words are of no use; but to dis-cuss words is to 
grow learned. 


The world is money mad, and America is the asylum of | 


money maniacs. 


The calamity howlers began away back somewhere 
about Noah's time. 


Some persons, if they should lose their pedigree, would 
have nothing left worth noticing. 


Once the Stars and Stripes waved for liberty; but now, 
alas, under plutocratie rule, they mean scars and stripes for 
labor. 


There is not, nor can there ever be, any true government 
but government by the divine; and that is not a republie: it 
is a monarchy. 


We boast over the ancients of our inventions, especially 
in electricity, when it is evident that Noah carried ark lights 
during the flood. 


"The gamblers must go." But they never will go so 


long as there is a chance, however slim, that gambling for | 


money will bring gamboling in idleness. 


Three wise men went to seain a bowl—the Democrat, the 
Republican, and the Populist—all attempting to doctor 
finances and save money—the cause of their affliction. 


Thousands of Christians struggling for wealth, taking | 
usury, driving sharp bargains, and oppressing God's least | 


ones, for gain, are yet mad as “Helen Blazes” if told that 
they love money more than God! . 


Happiness is the consideration of life. We live to be 
happy. Every reader is familiar with the school book story 


of careful Ben and the whipcord, and has followed the | 


author in pointing a moral to adorn a tale—or rather a string 


—without ever considering the possible supposition that in | 
the time Ben consumed in untying a two cent string, the | 
other boys were having ten cents’ worth of fun. —J. S. Sar- | 


gent. 


The Arena. 


"Well-springs of Immorality" by B. O. Flower in the De- 
cember Arena, presents a Vivid and terrible picture of present 
social conditions. The paper is written in the editors usual 
vigorous style, and the reader must be stolid indeed whose 
pulses would not be quickened with indignation at the condi- 
tions portrayed. This paper is to be followed by others in the 
same line from the pens of well-known reform writers. The 
kind of legislation which places the age of consent in some 
states as low as ten years is to be thoroughly ventilated. Count 
L. N. Tolstoi contributes to this numbe paper on Guy De 
Maupassant and his place in literature. He describes him, 
under outward influences, gradually losing in his writings the 
correct attitude toward evil, yet inwardly protesting againstthis 
violence to his own better nature. «The tragedy of his life is in 
the fact that, though plungedin a life and tide of moral chaos, 
the power and luminousness of his talent was making for his 
liberation from this chaos; his release was definitely sure; he 
was already breathing the free air. Yet, having spent his 
strength in the struggle, he failed in the last needed effort, and 
perished unreleased.” ProfessorMax Muller, the famous Oxford 


scholar, writes on "The Real Significance of the Parliament of | 


Religions." He takes occasion to say some rather complimentary 
things of America and Americans. One of Rev. M. J. Savage's 
pleasing papers, entitled “The Religion of Holmes’ Poems," finds 
a place in this number. The number also contains several other 
interesting papers, besides two short stories.— E. M. C. 
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GRAINS OF WHEAT. 


The men who spread the light of truth are those who move 
the world. 


end truth comes uppermost.—Chicago Express. 


With the increased circulation, which will be furnished by - 
thenew banking plan, will come a period of temporary prosper- - 
ity, but the crash following it will be terrific.— Chicago Empresa. 


Instead of having the next Congress on his hands, as Presi- - 
dent Cleveland has frequently said of the present Congress, he — 
will probably find it walking rough-shod all over him.—Oshkosh 
Signal. 


There is no excuse for the maintenance of the gold reserve. 
There is also no authority for it in law. It is only a scheme by 


which the bankers can force the people into believing there — 


is an excuse for bonds.—Independent. 


The mass of American people have been surging back and 
forth for twelve years, banging their heads against a stone wall, 
first on one side, then on the other, in «darkness so thick that . 
the very cats run against each other.”—Ohio Populist. 


Mark these words:—If the liberty-loving people of all parties 
and organizations do not get together soon and put some kind of 
a stop to the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, the 
Government is going to get itself in trouble.— Western Laborer, 


The cry of the wretched and the wronged is a potent force in 
arousing public opinion; but the trained and logical minds that 


| probe back to the cause of human wretchedness and point out the - 


remedy, are what organized greed most fears. An educated 
public opinion is the fulerum on which rests the lever that over- 
turns all wrong.—New Charter, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Still we go deeper in debt. A little while ago we issued 
fifty million dollars in bonds. Again we issue fifty millions. 
Will we ever stop? Will it ever be understood that going in 
debt nationally is as bad as going in debt privately? The Gov- 
ernment issues bonds to replenish a depleted treasury with gold, 
and forthwith the gold of the treasury is drawn out to pay for — 
the bonds offered. Surely experience should impress her les- 
sons.—Progressive Age. 


The great civil war was fought some thirty years ago, but its 


memories are still fresh in the minds of the people; its actors . 


are not all dead. That war fought to solidify the union; it was 
not contemplated that the negro should be freed. The con- 
sequences were more far reaching than the prophets had predicted. 
So. when the next war is fought—for we are yet living in a 
fighting period—the result will go beyond the expectations of 
the reformers of this day.— Northwest. 


The big daily papers, speaking of the late Professor David 
Swing, the big Chicago divine, say: «He left nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds, stocks, and mortgages." 

Bishop Ireland is also referred to as having recently placed  . 
a mortgage on $500,000 worth of personal property. : 

Does anybody know just how much *personal property" 


` Christ owned, and, while on the subject, can anyone tell us how 
| many dollars worth of «bonds, stocks, and mortgages” he leftbe- - 


hind when the Jews killed him? —— Denver Road. 


The eonvention of the American Federation of Labor, at 
Denver, was one of the important events in the labor world. 


President Gompers, in his annual report, blames the paralysis a 


of business on our modern “captains of industry.” 

There is a side of truth to this, and yet the hosts of laboring 
people hold the entire question in their own hands. They can 
mass together after the manner of the labor exchange, start their 


| own productive and distributive enterprises, and receive the 


full fruits of their labor. No force on earth could or would stop 
them when they conclude to conduct business themselves.— 
Cincinnatian, 


There is no doubt that the use of both gold and silver, as 
money, is simply the survival ofa relic of barbarism into semi- 
civilized times, —for we do not account these times as more than 
semi-civilized. We used to hear a great deal about «the twin 
relies of barbarism— slavery and polygamy." But barbarism 
bore triplets, and the biggest and worst of the litter is metallie 
money. There is no question that if the fiat of goverment can 
make a 50 cent silver dollar worth a dollar, it can make a one 
cent $20 bill worth twenty dollars. And to put intrinsie value, 
due to the fiat of government, behind the fiatof government, is to 
‘paint the lily, and add a perfume to the violet."— The Northwest, 


A man cannot judiciously eat gold or silver. 


Falsehood and sham may win for a while, but in the _ 
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He who does least has the least time to do it in. 
Idleness and mischief always yoke themselves together. 


If the thoughts are vile, the man is vile and will become 
violent, 


Cuss words are of no use; but to dis-cuss words is to 
grow learned. 


The world is money mad, and America is the asylum of 
money maniacs, 


The calamity howlers began away back somewhere 
about Noah’s time. 


Some persons, if they should lose their pedigree, would 
have nothing left worth noticing. 


Once the Stars and Stripes waved for liberty; but now, 


alas, under plutocratic rule, they mean scars and stripes for | 


labor. 


There is not, nor can there ever be, any true government 
but government by the divine; and that is not a republie: it 
is a monarchy. 


We boast over the ancients of our inventions, especially 


in electricity, when it is evident that Noah carried ark lights | 


during the flood. 


"The gamblers must go." But they never will go so 
long as there is a chance, however slim, that gambling for 
money will bring gamboling in idleness, 


Three wise men went to sea in a bowl —the Demoerat, the 
Republican, and the Populist,—all attempting to doctor 
finances and save money—the cause of their affliction. 


Thousands of Christians struggling for wealth, taking | 


usury, driving sharp bargains, and oppressing God's least 
ones, for gain, are yet mad as “Helen Blazes” if told that 
they love money more than God! 


Happiness is the consideration of life. We live to be 
happy. Every reader is familiar with the school book story 


of careful Ben and the whipcord, and has followed the | 


author ia pointing a moral to adorn a tale—or rather a string 
—without ever considering the possible supposition that in 
the time Ben consumed in untying a two cent string, the 
other boys were having ten cents’ worth of fun. —J. S. Sar- 
gent. 
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The Arena. 


“Well-springs of Immorality" by B. O. Flower in the De- 
cember Arena, presents a vivid and terrible picture of present 
social conditions. The paper is written in the editor's usual 


vigorous style, and the reader must be stolid indeed whose | 


pulses would not be quickened with indignation at the condi- 
tions portrayed. This paper is to be followed by others in the 
same line from the pens of well-known reform writers. The 
kind of legislation which places the age of consent in some 
states as low as ten years is to be thoroughly ventilated. Count 
L. N. Tolstoi contributes to this nuinbe paper on Guy De 
Maupassant and his place in literature. He describes him, 
under outward influences, gradually losing in his writings the 
correct attitude toward evil, yet inwardly protesting agninstthis 
violence to his own better nature. “The tragedy of his life is in 
the fact that, though plungedin a life and tide of moral chaos, 
the power and luminousness of his talent was making for his 
liberation from this chaos; his release was definitely sure; he 
was already breathing the free nir. Yet, having spent his 
strength in the struggle, he failed in the last needed effort, and 
perished unreleased.” Professor Max Muller, the famous Oxford 
scholar, writes on “The Real Significance of the Parliament of 
Religions." He takes occasion to say some rather complimentary 
things of America and Americans. One of Rev. M. J. Savage's 
pleasing papers, entitled “The Religion of Holmes’ Poems," finds 
a place in this number. The number also contains several other 
interesting papers, besides two short stories, — E. M, C. 
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The men who spread the light of truth are those who movre 
the world. Falsehood and sham may win for a while, but in the 
end truth comes uppermost.—Chicago Express. 


With the increased circulation, which will be furnished by 
the new banking plan, will come a period of temporary prosper- 
ity, but the crash following it will be terrific. —Chicago Express. 


Instead of having the next Congress on his hands, as Presi- 
dent Cleveland has frequently said of the present Congress, he — 
will probably find it walking rough-shod all over him.—Oshkoah 
Signal. 


There is no excuse for the maintenance of the gold reserve. 
There is also no authority for it in law. It is only a scheme by 
which the bankers can force the people into believing there 
is an excuse for bonds.— Independent. 


The mass of American people have been surging back and 
forth for twelve years, banging their heads against a stone wall, 
first on one side, then on the other, in “darkness so thick that 
the very eate run against ench other.”—Ohio Populist. 


Mark these words:—If the liberty-loving people of all parties 
and organizations do not get together soon and put some kind of 
a stop to the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, the 
Government is going to get itself in trouble,— Western Laborer. 


The cry of the wretched and the wronged is n potent force in 
arousing public opinion; but the trained and logical minds that 
probe back to the cause of human wretchedness and point out the 
remedy, are whut organized greed most fears. An educated 
public opinion is the fulernm on which rests the lever that over- 
turns all wrong,—New Charter, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Still we go deeper in debt, A little while ago we issued 
fifty million dollars in bonds. Again we issue fifty millions, 
Will we ever stop? Will it ever be nnderstood that going in 


| debt nationally is us bad as going in debt privately? The Gov- 


ernment issues bonds to replenish a depleted treasury with gold, 


| and forthwith the gold of the treasury is drawn out to pay for 


the bonds offered. Surely experience shonld impress her les- 
sons,— Progressire Age. 


The great civil war was fought some thirty years ngo, but its 
memories are still fresh in the minds of the people; its actors 
are not all dead. That war fought to solidify the union; it was 
not contemplated that the negro shonld be freed. The con- 
sequences were more far reaching than the prophets had predicted, 
So when the next war is fought—for we are yet living in a 
fighting period—the result will go beyond the expectations of 
the reformers of this day.—Northwest, 


The big daily papers, speaking of the late Professor David 
Swing, the big Chicago divine, say: “He left nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds, stocks, and mortgages," 

Bishop Ireland is also referred to as having recently placed 
a mortgage on $500,000 worth of personal property. 

Does anybody know just how much “personal property” 
Christ owned, and, while on the subject, can anyone tell us how 
many dollars worth of “bonds, stocks, and mortgages” he left be- — 
hind when the Jews killed him?— Denver Road, 


The convention of the American Federation of Labor, at 
Denver, was one of the important events in the labor world. 
President Gompers, in his annual report, blames the paralysis 
of business on our modern “captains of industry." 

There is a side of truth to this, and yet the hosts of laboring 
people hold the entire question in their own hands. They can 
mass together after the manner of the labor exchange, start their 
own productive and distributive enterprises, and receive the 
full frnits of their labor. No force on earth could or would stop 
them when they conclude to conduct business themselves,— 
Cincinnatian, 


There is no doubt that the use of both gold and silver, as 
money, is simply the survival ofa relic of barbnrism into semi- 
civilized times, —for we do not account these times as more than 
semi-civilized. We used to hear a great deal about «the twin | 
relies of barbarism—slavery and polygamy.” But barbarism 
bore triplets, and the biggest and worst of the Litter is metallic 
money. There is no question that if the fiat of goverment can 
muke a 50 cent silver dollar worth a dollar, it can make a one 
cent $20 bill worth twenty dollars, And to put intrinsic value, 
due to the flat of government, behind the flatof government, is to 
“paint the lily, and add a perfume to the violet." The Northweat, 


A man cannot judiciously eat gold or silver. 
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A Nineteenth Century Contrast. 


From the horse show, with its boxes full of millionaires, to a 
hall over a Grand Street saloon, where striking cloakmakers were 
struggling to secure the petty sum of $2 to keep the breath of life 
in their families during the seven days to come! What a transi- 
tion! What a contrast! At half past 10 o'clock at nighta Journal 
woman turned her back on the glorious display of gorgeously 
gowned beauties, glittering with diamonds, arrayed in silks and 
velvets, triumphant in all that wealth can give or woman invent. 

The next scene was a room jammed to suffocation with poorly 
clad, hollow cheeked heads of families, to whom the price of the 
earrings worn by two women at the horse show would have meant 
bread and shelter for weeks. 

The outer room in the second story of a Grand Street build- 
ing was crowded with striking cloakmakers pressing against 
two slender doors, behind which was Barondess, his assistants, 
and the small pile of money that was to keep these men and their 
families alive for a week. 

' The last man and the last dollar had been handed out when 
three o'elock came. All the white, haggard faces were gone. 
The echoes of all the pitiful tales had faded away. 

Up town all the dainty belles of the horse show were soundly 
sleeping after the midnight suppers of rare dainties at Delmonico’s 
and the Waldorf, where many a dish had cost more than those $2 
that is all that stands between many a family and starvation for 
the next six days.—New York Journal. 


—-— 


Machines. 


Science is advancing as never before; on allsides the spirit 
of inventive genius has revolutionized labor to such an extent 
that where ten mon were formerly employed we now find one; so 
that machines multiplied the producing power of labor tenfold. 
And one would naturally expect that labor shared the blessings 
of this spirit of progress. But it does not. 
blocked the channels of distribution with class laws, and we find 
labor despondent and care worn, half fed, halt clothed, and ready 
to topple society and its institutions into darkest night. 

We maintain that our Government is not keeping pace with the 
advanced tread of civilization, and that it must be revolution- 
ized to that extent where labor will go hand in hand with science. 
—Northwest. 


—— 9 — 


A Justifiable Contempt. 


On last Thursday the Meadowcroft bank wreckers who re- 
ceived deposits knowing their bank to be insolvent, swindling 
hundreds of widows and orphans out of thousands of dollars, 
were found guilty and sentenced to one year behind the bars, 
and fined the enormous sum of $28. 
locked up, nor are they likely to be. They were not even placed 
under guard. Their lawyer promised the court that they would 
be on hand with an argument for a new trial, and on this verbal 
promise the Meadowcrofts walked the streets as freely as anybody. 
On Friday, Lillie Vale, a woman who stole $130 from a man last 
July, was convicted of larceny and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for seven years. Had she stolen a less amount she would prob- 
ably have been sent up for life; and had the Meadowerofts se- 
cured ten millions instead of less than one million, they would 
probably be leading financiers in planning the new banking 
system. Is it to be wondered that there is a growing disposition 
to feel a contempt for the courts?—Chicago Express. 


Of course they were not 


Government has 


The Revolution. 


At the Detroit session of the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology, Prof. Geo. D. Herron, whom the Governor of Nebraska 
styled «the most polished and intellectual anarchist of the day,” 
was introduced and read his first paper on the «Regeneration of 
Society.” The professor said that all civilized people are seek- 
ing a political order that shall associate men in justice. The old 
ways of political thinking and doing have exhausted themselves. 
Our present system of human relations will not endure the strain 
that is coming upon them. Political constitutions now sacred 
will be consumed in the fervent heat of the social trial, and 
present forms of instruction will disappear. The civilization of 
today is the camp of a vast unorganized and undisciplined army, 
without visible leadership or apparent method, yet consciously 
preparing for some nearing conflict which shall end in the re- 
commencement of history. He did not fear to have our civiliza- 
tion full of trouble and complaint. He could conceive of nothing 
more fearful than to have the present condition of things exist 
without discontent, however destructive some of its manifesta- 
tions might yet prove. Only out of the travail and anguish of 
the people can better order of society be born. Society was 
moving quickly toward revolution, but it was revolution from 
anarchy to order, from industrial slavery tosocialfreedom. The 
revolution comes as the social creation of the „world, and need 
have in it no element of violence. The race was beginning to 
come to its social self-consciousness. Through experience and 
suffering, the race was learning that it was not an aggregation of 
individuals, but one body, one humanity, of which individuals 
were members. Society, the co-operation of men and social 
forces, must henceforth be the end of political science and effort. 
Out of the long effort to achieve a unity other than moral, a 
unity of life, have been born the experiences that promised unity 
only to give anarchy. It was the mission of the state to accom- 
plish the unity of man.—5S'!. Paul Herald. 


= ——— 


Starvation Reasons Not. 


A hungry man is a constant danger to society. When the 
Stomach is empty the mind is usually inflamed with reckless 


| passions, and if the starving person eannot obtain food by fair 


means, he will have it by any means. Talk about red, burning 
revolution to a man after he has done an honest day's labor and 
earned a good substantial meal, and he will laugh at you for 
your pains. Talk about sacking a few bread and meat stores to a 
man who has vainly sought work for days, and is hungry and 
desperate, and the chances are in favor of that man joining in a 
mad raid upon the stores of unoffending tradespeople. s. 

Hunger knows no code of morals, starvation reasons not, and 
defies all laws. But if you add to the starving man the terrible 
trouble of a pale-faced wife starving at home, and children cry- 
ing piteously for bread, then you have in that man all the fero- 
cious elements that pervaded the «Reign of Terror" in France, 
and he will recklessly sacrifice his life in a wild and terrible 
attempt to overthrow the system of society which he believes, 
and rightly believes in most instances, causes his suffering. 
The Constitution of any society which leaves it possible for a 
few men to hold possession of all the land and most of the wealth 
of the country, while thousands are starving, and these willing 
and anxious to work, is a bad constitution and ought not to be 
permitted to continue in any land where the inhabitants profess 
to be free.—John R. Bell, in American Federationist. 
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A Nineteenth Century Contrast. 


From the horse show, with its boxes full of millionaires, to a 
hall over a Grand Street saloon, where striking cloakmakers were 
struggling to secure the petty sum of $2 to keep the breath of life 
in their families during the seven days to come! What a transi- 
tion! What a contrast! At half past 10 o'clock at nighta Journal 
woman turned her back on the glorious display of gorgeously 
gowned beauties, glittering with diamonds, arrayed in silks and 
velvets, triumphant in all that wealth can give or woman invent. 

The next scene was a room jammed to suffocation with poorly 
€lad, hollow cheeked heads of families, to whom the price of the 


earrings worn by two women at the horse show would have meant | 


bread and shelter for weeks. 

The onter room in the second story of a Grand Street bnild- 
ing was crowded with striking cloakmakers pressing against 
two slender doors, behind which was Barondess, his assistants, 
and the small pile of money that was to keep these men and their 
families alive for a week. 

The last man and the lust dollar had been handed out when 
three o'clock eame, All the white, haggard faces were gone. 
The echoes of all the pitiful tales had faded away. 

Up town all the dainty belles of the horse show were soundly 
sleeping after the midnight suppers of rare dainties at Delmonico's 


and the Waldorf, where many a dish had cost more than those $2 | 


that is all that stands between many a family and starvation for 
the next six days.—New York Journal. 


— — 9 o 


Machines. 


Science is advancing as never before; on ull sides the spirit 
of inventive genius has revolutionized labor to such an extent 
that where ten mon were formerly employed we now find one; so 
that machines multiplied the producing power of Inbor tenfold. 
And one would naturally expect that labor shared the blessings 
of this spirit of progress. But it does not. Government has 
blocked the channels of distribution with class laws, and we find 
labor despondent and care worn, half fed, half clothed, and ready 
to topple society and its institutions into darkest night. 


We maintain that our Governmentis not keeping puce withthe | 


advanced tread of civilization, and that it must be revolution- 
ized to that extent where labor will go hand in hand with science. 
— Northwest. 


— 9 


A. Justifiable Contempt. 


On last Thursday the Meadoweroft bank wreckers who re. 
ceived deposits knowing their bank to be insolvent, swindling 
hundreds of widows and orphans ont of thousands of dollars, 
were found guilty and sentenced to one year behind the bars, 
and fined the enormous sum of $28. Of course they were not 
locked up, nor are they likely to be. They were not even placed 
under guard, Their lawyer promised the court that they would 
be on hand with an argument for a new trial, and on this verbal 
promise the Meadowcrofts walked the streets as freely as anybody. 
On Friday, Lillie Vale, a woman who stole $130 from a man last 
July, was convicted of larceny and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for seven years. Had she stolen a less amount she would prob- 
ably have been sent up for life; and had the Meadowerofts se- 
cured ten millions instead of less than one million, they would 
probably be leading financiers in planning the new banking 
system. Is it to be wondered that there is a growing disposition 
to feel a contempt for the courts?—Chicago Express, 


The Revolution. 


At the Detroit session of the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology, Prof. Geo. D. Herron, whom the Governor of Nebraska 
styled “the most polished and intellectual anarchist of the day," 
was introduced and read his first paperon the “Regeneration of 
Society." The professor said that all civilized people are seek- 
ing a political order that shall associate men in justice. The old 
ways of political thinking and doing have exhansted themselves, 
Our present system of human relations will not endure the strain 
that is coming upon them. Political constitutions now sacred 
will be consumed in the fervent heat of the socinl trial, and 
present forms of instruction will disappear. The civilization of 
today is the camp of a vast unorganized and undisciplined army, 
without visible leadership or apparent method, yet consciously 
preparing for some nearing conflict which shall end in the re- 
commencement of history. He did not fear to have our civiliza- 
tion full of trouble and complaint. He could conceive of nothing 
more fearful than to have the present condition of things exist 
without discontent, however destructive some of its manifesta- 
tions might yet prove. Only out of the travail and anguish of 
the people can better order of society be born. Society was 
moving quickly toward revolution, but it was revolntion from 
anarchy to order, from industrial slavery tosocialfreedom. The 
revolution comes as the social creation of the -world, and need 
have in it no element of violence. The race was beginning to 
come to its social self-consciousness. Through experience and 
suffering, the race was learning that it was not an aggregation of 
individuals, but one body, one humanity, of which individuals 
were members. Society, the co-operation of men and social 
forces, must henceforth be the end of political science and effort, 
Out of the long effort to achieve a unity other than moral, a 
unity of life, have been born the experiences thnt promised unity 
only to give anarchy. It was the mission of the state to uccom- 
plish the unity of man.—S?. Paul Herald, 


A hungry man is a constant danger to society. When the 
stomach is empty the mind is usually inflamed with reckless 
passions, and if the starving person eannot obtnin food by fuir 
means, he will have it by any means. Talk about red, burning 
revolution to a man after he has done an honest day's labor and 


| earned a good substantial meal, and he will luugh at yon for 


your pains, ‘Talk about sacking a few bread and meatstores to a 
man who has vainly sought work for days, and is hungry and 
desperate, and the chances are in favor of that man joining in a 
mad raid npon the stores of unotfending tradespeople. * 

Hunger knows no code of morals, starvation reasons not, and 
defies all laws, Butif you add to the starving man the terrible 
trouble of a pale-faced wife starving at home, und children cry- 
ing piteously for bread, then you have in that man all the fero- 
cious elements that pervaded the «Reign of Terror" in France, 
and he will recklessly sacrifice his life in a wild and terrible 
attempt to overthrow the system of society which he believes, 
and rightly believes in most instances, causes his suffering. 
The Constitution of any society which leaves it possible for a 
few men to hold possession of all the land and most of the wealth 
of the country, while thousands are starving, and these willing 
and anxious to work, is a bad constitution and ought not to be 
permitted to continue in any land where the inhabitants profess 
to be free.—John R. Bell, in American Federationist, 
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